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HE Writer of the EA” into the Origin 2 


Conſeguences of the Public Debt, having been 


alſured that he has been quoted in a large book 
lately publiſhed, as Author of two Effays on 


Banking and Frugality, on no better authority than 
that of a needy Bookſeller! 8 reprinting the Inquiry 
along with them; he thinks himſelf obliged to 
aſſure the Public, That he knows nothing of the 
two Eſſays on Banking and Frugality annexed to his; 5 
that he had no hand in them, and is equally igno- 
rant where, and by whom they were written or 


printed. 


He acknowledges, he had ſelf-conceit enough to 
think it utterly impoſſible, that any man could be 
found ſo thoroughly void of diſcernment, as to 


imagine theſe three Productions could come from 


the ſame hand: but, ſince the event has proved 


that there may be ſuch men, he has thought it 


neceſſary to offer to the Public his ſentiments on 


Money and Circulation ; which, however little in- 
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ſtructing or entertaining, will at leaſt prove, that 


his opinions on theſe ſubjects are extremely diffe- 


£47 


rent from thoſe imputed to him, by ſuch as would | 
aſcribe to him the two Eſſays on Banking and Fru- 


* 


; He likewife begs leave to aſſure the Public, That 


| It is not to avoid the imputation of a bad Writer 
that he appeal to them; that imputation would 


give him little concern: his real motive is to 


juſtify his moral character; ſince there are opini- 


ons aſſerted in the Eſſay on 3 which he 
holds i 1 nen. 
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MONEY and CIRCULATION. 
IE. Value of things was originally expreſſed, 
by ſetting them againſt Corn and Cattle: 
Theſe have undoubtedly the greateſt intrinſic va- 
lue, as they are the moſt eſſential to the ſupport of 
Life, and, next tot them, Cloaths and Firing, 
In compariſon of theſe, all other things are 
fuperfluities, and their value muſt be partly arbi- _ 
trary. The intrinfic value of” Manufactured 


Goods, and ſuch as ariſe from the labour of Men, 
is determinable by the time employed in working 


them. If a certain piece of work ſhall employ a 


Man two days, it muſt bear fome proportion in its 


value to the quantity of proviſions required to 
maintain a Man for that time. When the pra- 
ctice of an art is confined to a few hands, it de- 
pends on them to put what price they pleaſe on 


: their {kill ; and then, as happens in all monopolies, 
the Purchaſer being at the mercy of the Seller, 


Ws 


the only rule for the price, mul be the-avidity 
of the one, and the means, paſſion or neceſſity of 


the other. 


As Commerce came to extend itſelf, the incon- 


venience of Barter made it as neceſſary to ſettle 


ſome ſtandard to aſcertain the relative value of 


Commodities, as to eſtabliſh weights and meaſures, 
to determine their quantity. Metals could not 
fail to be found the moſt proper for that purpoſe; 
they are univerſally uſeful, and ſo have an intrin- 


fic value in themſelves: As they are the moſt 
durable of all ſubſtances, they are not liable to 


fluctuate like periſhable commodities, of which 
there may be plenty this year, and ſcarcity the 
next: They take up little compaſs, and can be di- 


vided into the ſmalleſt parts, and united again, 
without diminiſhing their contents. With theſe 


advantages, they were neceſſarily received as 


Money, that is, as the meaſure and ſtandard for. 


determining the value of commodities. 


I know no ſtronger proof of the Infancy of the 
World, than that Metals were not in uſe as money 


in the days of Homer, at leaſt of the Trojan 
war: We read indeed, that AB RAHAM ee 
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his father's fepulcher with nekles of Silver, and 
they were the _ of Egypt © in the * of Jo: 
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TRE rule for bertüng the reciprocal value of 


merkls and proviſions, would be to pay a Man for 


his labour, the quantity of metal that was pur- 
chaſeable by the Corn he was in uſe to earnꝰ. The 


metal was only conſidered as an equivalent for his 


former wages, or as a ticket to repreſent them; 
and tho the perſon who received it, might have 

no occaſion for it as a metal; yet he conſidered it 
as a pledge and ſecurity for the things it was given 


in lieu of, with this advantage, that he might, at 
any time, exchange any part of it, againſt a pro- 


portionable quantity of the things he received it 
for, or diſpoſe of it otherwiſe at his option. The 


conveniencies attending this method of payment 
ſoon made it univerſal ; and Barter, and payments 


in kind, fell into diſuſe. 97 
Tnus metals were received as money, by mu- 
tual conſent, becauſe of their intrinſic value as 
commodities: without that intrinſic value, they 
never could have been admitted as an equivalent 
* Tt is the cuſtom i in many countries at this day, to 1 
Servants by agreeing for a certain quantity of Corn * an- 


zum, 
. 


86 
for other „„ or as the meafore er _ 


taining their value. 
Tux proportion different metals bear to each o· 


ther being liable to alter, it became expedient to 
ſingle out one in particular for the univerſal ſtan- 
dard: Silver has obtained that privilege, and ig 


to be conſidered in a twofold light; Firſt, as a 
Commodity, and metal, applicable to many uſes x 
Secondly, as Money, or the meaſure of com · 
merce. 161 

As a Commodity, its mala is in 1 proportion to 


its uſe and ſcarcity. 


As Money, it has no intrinſic value in itſelf ; 


the value is in the things purchaſeable by it; and 
is only a general letter of credit, payable to the 


bearer for goods to a certain amount, or an uni- 
verſal ticket that gives the owner an option to 


poſſeſs whatever he chuſes to a certain extent. In 
this ſenſe, it is no more than the figure or chara- 


cter that repreſents the things it can procure: 
Mos Nations have. ſome time or other fallen 

into the miſtake, of fancying it poſſible to confine 

it to its particular uſe as money, and; after put- 


ting a ſtamp upon it, have forbid the melting it 
down or ſending it abroad, under the fovereſt pe · 
nalcies, 


Pp 


7 


what Money is to other Commodities. 


N 


add forgetting-that it owes its being rrceĩved 
as money, to its value as a. commodity; and if 


they were to ſuceeed in taking that quality from 
it, or, which is the ſame thing, in making it im- 


poſſible to employ it that way, it would no longer 
be received as an nn for other . 
ties. | | 5149 oof 3:0 vt ant 

Tux ſame 3 has given 1 to 1 
falſe ſchemes for ſupplying and multiplying its uſe: 
by artificial means; but all fuch ever have, and 
ever will prove abortive, unleſs ſo far as they leave 


an option to receive the full ſum i in real caſn. 


Bank Bilk, and all Credit, are to "owes 
Tux value of the Bills conſiſt in the power they 


give of receiving the Money they expreſs, and 
preſuppoſe the Money to be depoſired: The va- 


ue of Money confi * in 1 the . of Er. "g 
Commodities. 


Ir is amazing that every Nation, whoſe hiſtory” 


we are acquainted with, has at different times, 
and without ſeeming to have borrowed * or taken | 


warning from one another, fallen into the miſtake 
of attempting to increaſe Money; by augmenting 


the denomination of it. 


As 
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As Money could only be meaſured by weight 


and ſineneſs, it was found neceſſary to put a public 
ſtamp on it; the meaning of which was, to facili- 
tate circulation, . by aſcertaining both. 
Ix time, people came to miſtake the effect for 


the cauſe; and, inſtead of perceiving that it was 


the ſubſtance gave credit to the ſtamp, they ima- 


gined it owed its currency to the ſtamp alone, 
and were weak enough to fancy they could multi- 
ply it, by clapping a ſimilar ſtamp, and giving 
the ſame name to a leſs quantity of Silver. This 


was juſt as abſurd, as it would be in a Man to 


imagine he could make himſelf three ſuits of cloaths 
out of the materials for two, | by breaking off one, 
third from the yard he made uſe of to meaſure 
them. 


would increaſe the exchange in their favour in 


proportion to the augmentation made 1 in the de- 


nomination. It muſt have diminiſhed every! Man's 


income, and robbed. every creditor. of, the Part, 


taken away from the former mene TIT 
Ostenbakar, 


Tuis experiment muſt have PEE all credit, 


muſt have given ſtrangers a vaſt advantage, by 
buying up goods for leſs than their value; as it 


"apr : 2 
L | f 1 I ] 


- Dkrg6inaLiry,/ a Pound Sterling really weighed 
12 ounces, and only 20 Shillings, or, which is the 


fame, 60 Groats were doined out of the pound 


$ 


of Silver. It was imagined, that, by coining 30 
pieces out of the fame quantity of Silver, and 


Kill calling them Shillings, and obliging people to 


receive them as ſuch, 'the Specie might be increaſed 
from 20 to: 30. — The neceflary conſequence: of 


this was, that he who had lent 30 Shillings be- 
fore the augmentation, and had really delivered a 
quantity of Silver weighing one pound and an half, 


was now obliged to aecept of one pound weight 
only, in full for his debt; ſince, by the new re- 
gulation, one pound of Silver was ſuppoſed to 
have obtained the privilege of haying the enn 
one and an half had before. | 
Every. man to whom any thing was due, 
whether Landlord or Creditor, would ſuffer this 


injuſtice, and even the Sovereign himſelf would 


feel it in his Revenue. 
Oz vious as theſe inconveniencies ſeem to be, 


_ every Nation in Europe has in its turn fallen into 


the error, and one country can only reproach an- 
other with the degrees of it. The denomination 
J˖ö;ö—ẽ 
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© 1 
of money through all Europe, by Pounds, Shif- 
lings, and Pence, demonſtrates that it paſſed o- 
riginally by weight; tho” in France, it now takes 
above 70 Livres or Pounds, to purchaſe the 
quantity of Silver that formerly made but one Li- 
vre or Pound. — PL IN tells us, that the Romans 


had recourſe to this method of endeavouring to 


augment their Specie in the diſtreſs of the firſt 
Punic war, and repeated it afterwards. It might 
anſwer as a momentary expedient among an igno- 
rant people, utterly unacquainted with Trade, 
for ſuch the Romans were at that time; but never 
was put in practice fince, but to the great detri- 
ment of the people among whom it was introdu- 
eed; | . 

Tris traffic with Money, has been more 
practiſed in France than in any other eountry, parti- 
eularly in the latter part of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
and during the minority of the preſent King.— 
It was commonly ſaid of the firft of theſe Monarchs 
that when he had money to pay, he called it up, 


and when he had money to receive, he called it 


down; but as both methods are deſtructive to the 
Subject, they could never be for the intereſt of 
| = HE the 
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the King. The misfortunes of the latter part of 
that Prince's reign, may be eaſily accounted for 
from that very practice; and it will be found, 
on due inquiry, that the falling off of Allies 


and the loſs of battles, was the effect, and 
not the cauſe of the miſerable condition France 


Was reduced to, by the ruin which the alterations 
in the coin, brought on its Finances“. 
A augmentation of the denomination of Money, 
is juſt ſuch a mean fraud in Government, as deceit 
in weights and meaſures is in trade, and muſt a- 
like end in the ruin and diſgrace of thoſe who 
attempt it. | 55 1 
Wu an augmentation has once taken place, 
tis in vain to think of remedying it by calling 


the money down again; tis what cannot be done 


without a new injuſtice z for the Debtor in that 
caſe ſuffers as much as the Creditor did before, 


The only remedy is, a time and patience, joined 


to an aſſurance that the denomination ſhall never 
| be 
* PETER the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, fell into the ſame - 


| miſtake, and, notwithſtanding the mighty things be did for 


His country in other reſpects, he left it drained of money, 
and his revenue reduced to leſs than half of what he found 
it —I think from 4, ooo, ooo Rubles at 6 Shillings per 
Ruble, to 10,000,000 at 2 5, per _ 
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be altered for the future. Every wiſe Govern» 
ment will leave the denomination of money as 
they found it, and will be perſuaded that it is with 
Money as with Religion, where there is no tam- 
pering without confounding every thing. 

In England no alterations have been DE, in 
the coin ſince Queen ELIzZ AB ETEH“s time; and as 
that ſubject ſeems to have been throughly under: 


| ſtood here ever ſince that period, it is hard to 


conceive, how our Plantations, and even the 
kingdom of Ireland, have been ſuffered to deceive 
themſelves, by augmenting the denomination of 
their money, unleſs it has been with a political 
intent, to keep them poor, and by that means 
to excite induſtry, and ſecure dependency. 


Tx inconveniency of Barter gave occaſion to 
the invention of Money, and the difficulty of 


tranſporting money from one country to another 


made way for Bills of Exchange.——In the courſe 


of Trade, it would often happen, that the ſame 
Merchant would have money to pay to one Man 
and to receive from another in the ſame foreign 
country : This would naturally lead him to pro- 
poſe to pay the one by the other; and when he 
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had nothing due to himſelf; be would lock om 


for an acq uaintance that had; by this expedient 


both parties would ſave the expence and riſk of 


ſending their money from the one country to the 


other. But as Trade can never be ſo entirely on 


a par, but there muſt be a balance; whatever 


country the balance is due to, will have the 
Exchange in its favour, i. e. ſome allowance 
will be made on account of the riſk and trouble 


of | ſending; the balance abroad in Specie: That 
allowance can never exceed the expence and riſk 
If all Nations had 


of the tranſportation of it. 


agreed to ſtick to the original method of de- 
nominating their money by the quantity of pure 
Silver it contained, nothing could be ſo ſimple as 
Exchange; but the different alterations every 
Nation has made in fineneſs, and denomination, 


have made it a Science to determine the propor- 
tion the coin of one country bears to chat of an- 
other; ; but the whole of that Science muſt conſiſt 
in the knowledge of the quantity of Silyer each 
coin contains; for in Exchange between Nation 
and Nation, Money will ever be conſidered as 


| bullion ; nothing will - be thought of but the 


quantity 


L 16 } 


quantity of Silver it conſiſts of, nor will the 
ſmalleſt regard be had, by the foreign Merchant, 
to the denomination may be * on coin in a 1 
ticular country. 

1» Trx1s' method of ſettling accompts by Bills of 
Exchange, makes money go a far greater length, 
| than if payments were actually to be made in 
Specie, and ſo far is a real increaſe of it. If 
| Portugal takes goods to the value of 1,000,000 
from England, and if England takes to the amount 
of 500,000 from Portugal, it would take 
x,500,000 to make the payments ; but by means 
of Bills of Exchange, only the balance 500,000 
is neceſſary in money: The bills have the effect 
of twice that ſum, and make the money go 
thrice as far as it could have done without 
them.—The real benefit received by Bills of Ex- 
change, pointed out Banks, and Paper- Currency: 
By means of theſe, money is increaſed in propor- 
tion to their credit; but credit is founded bn the 
certainty of receiving payment, and preſuppoſes the 
money, or money's-worth depoſited ſome where, 
and of courſe muſt always bear a proportion to the 


funds to anſwer it ——Eyen the apprehenſion of 
x l alterations 


ty of Silver is to be received for a Bill. Such 


its weight as bullion, and muſt. deprive it of all 


into Europe, had never gone to Cathag. 


lance againſt them, has been juſtly diſputed. ' If 


portunities of laying out money. to advantage, 
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er in denomination, utterly extinguim 
eredit, ſince they make it uncertain what quanti- 


methods then, inſtead of increaſing, muſt reſtrain 
and confine the uſe and circulation of money to 


the benefit it might receive from credit. 
WHETHER we had the hint of Banks from the 
Chineſe or not, it is impoſſible to doubt that the 
induſtry and avarice of later ages, would have found 
out ſo obvious a method of ſecuring money againſt 
Thieves, .and other accidents, of extending. its 
uſe, and of facilitating payments, tho” Marco 
PaoLo, who is faid to have brought: the 8 


Tux benefit of National Banks to great trad- 
ing countries is apparent; but whether they are 
of uſe in particular countries, which have the ba- 


a private Man have an induſtrious turn, and op- 


the greater his credit, the ſooner will he grow 
rich; if, on the other hand, his diſpoſition or 
ſituation — him to exceed this- income, by 

giving 


1 18 7 
giving him credit, you only haſten his ruin. If 
the caſh in a particular province does not exceed 
T. 200, ooo and the balance againſt it is L. 10,000 
a yearz if, by eſtabliſhing a Bank, you triple 
the circulation of that L. 200,000, probably the 
balance againſt ſuch a country, will be tripled at 
the ſame time, and muſt be ſent away in caſh. 
_ _ Manxinp have a conſtant tendency to miſtake 
words for things; the word Money, in its original and 
proper ſenſe, is only a relative term to expreſs the 
value of Commodities, as much as a Tun, a Pound, 
or a Yard, are made uſe of, to denote their quantity; 
but, like a ſtatue in a Popiſh Church, it is conſtantly 
miſtaken by the Vulgar, and has that worſhip be- 
ſtowed on it, which is only due to the Saint it was 
meant to repreſent, It is in the numbers of people, 
the gains of that people, of which the profits 
of the lands are to be conſidered as a branch, 
that the wealth of a nation conſiſts ; and there- 
fore a country may be rich, without much 
Specie, and poor tho — with Gold and 


Silver. 
IN the inventory of the wekh af: a Nation, 


the ready. money is only to be conſidered as bul- 
lion, 


vate Man is of his. 
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lion, and a commodity Money in the ſenſe of : 
Specie, or Caſh, is often a ſymptom, and conſe- 
quence of wealth; but it is not neceſſarily ſo, 


and is as uncertain a proof of the riches of a Na- 


tion, as the ready money in the pocket of a pri- 


A certain quantity of 


ready money is neceſſary to carry on circulation; 
more than that, is of little uſe. 
Liam, PETTY juſtly compares Money ta the Fat 
of the Body ; a certain degree of which is neceſ- 


ſary to lubricate the fibres, but too much of it 


becomes a burden and magazine for diſeaſes. 
ADMITTING then, that Paper Credit multi- 
plies money, and more than a certain quantity of 
money is unneceſſary, neither of which propoſi- 
tions can well be denied; how can Paper Credit be 


of advantage? 


Both propoſitions are in a great meaſure true, 


and yet the invention of Paper Credit is immenſely 


beneficial. 
175 0 it makes a more convenient in- 


ſtrument of Barter than Caſh, is more tranſportable 
and expeditious, and is more ſecure, which is all 


in all in Commerce and great tranſactions. To 
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illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe a particular Nation 


to explode the uſe of it altogether, to admit of no 
payments but in ready money, and every man 
bound tockeep: his on Caſn; the inconvenicncy 
attending dealing with fuch a Nation would ex- 


clude. them from many branches of profitable 


Commerce; and their money would inſenſi ibly 
melt away; for money is a. bulky commodity, 
neither tranſportable in great quantities, nor 
eaſily meaſurable, and liable to adulterations; and 
fraud. By means of payments in Paper, there is 


little oceaſion to pay more than the balance due to, 
| foreigners in Specie, | and of courſe they facilitate g 


commerce; as much as the rules of Arithmetic a- 


bridge accompts, or Algebra, calculations in Geo- 


2dly, Money, it is true, is only a relative 


term, and Riches are not realy money, but 


money's-worth-; yet money, in its turn, may be 
ſuppoſed to contain the things purchaſeable by it; 


and as the effect of the plenty of it, is to diminiſh 
its intereſt, - the country that has the moſt of it, 


has an immenſe advantage, and can underſel every 


country where intereſt is high *. 75 
TS, | 3dly, 
Vid. Chirp on Trade. 


ky 
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Zaly, Tux trite maxim, That money makes 


money, is true in a Nation as well as in a pri- 
vate Man; it enables a people to add to their real; 
permanent and” naturab wealth: There» muſt be 


more employment where there” is niore/elraila- 


tion, and: of conſequence more people; - Hurbeurs 


open, public ways extend, rivers are made na vi- 
gable, lands cultivated, drained; and manured, 
and u country made capable of moigtag thany 
times its original number of people. This no 


body will diſpute to be real wealth, tho' it may 


be ſaid, that the money which was the octafion 
of bringing it about, was, only. imaginary. 

IT is a condition annexed” to every thing here 
below, That the abuſe of it does miſchief. in a 
greater degree, than the good wſe of it can be of 
benefit. This is the caſe of money z - and as it 
tends to effeminacy and corruption of manners, it 
{til] makes way for MachiAvrl's wheel. But 
this is beyond my ſubject. oF 

Ir is a common opinion, that things grow 
dear in proportion to the increaſe of money “. 

1 


* What contributes to miſlead people into an opinion of 
the cheapneſs of commodities in former times, is the dif- 
ference 


* A 


be found, on inquiry, that moſt untaxed things 


have remained at the price they bore at that 


time. 


. 


TuE prices of things can neyer increaſe, un- 
leſs when the demand exceeds the quantity to 


ſupply 


ference in the denomination of money. —A Gold- ſmith 
would now pay L. 3. 38. for the identical pieces of filver 
that conſtituted a pound in the days of Epwarp III. Sir | 
HakRx SPELMAaNn has explained this, in his Dialogue of Coin; 


and tho' he wrote late i in Queen ELisaBETH's time, he aſ- 


ſerts, there had been no great alteration in the prices of 
things, from the earlieſt times, to theſe in which he wrote. It 
appears by FLAT WO Ob's Table of the prices of Corn from 
the year 1646 to 1707, that the mean price of Wheat was 


L. 2, 105. per Quarter, and of Malt L. 1, 75. 7 d. during 


that period ; which is 20 per cent above the mean prices ſince 
that time. Mr. Hume ſays, in his Hiſtory of James 1's. 
Reign, that a cargo of manufactures would coſt more then, 
than at preſent. There are Acts of Parliament i in HENRY 


VII's. time, fixing the rates of Commodities. Scarlet-cloth 5 


was limited to 26 7. per yard, plain-cloth to 18 . the 
wages of Tradeſmen, ſuch as a Bricklayer, Maſon, Tay: 
lor, were r e at Io d. our r preſent _— 


This opinion is contradicted by experience, and 
is founded on falſe principles. Real and artificial 
money have increaſed at leaſt twenty fold ſince 
the days of Queen ELIZABETH, and yet it will 
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ſupply it. Was there never ſo much money in 


the-market, if there are more Sellers than Buyers, 


f prices muſt fall. Suppoſing plenty of money was: 
to have a tendency to make things dear in the 


country that enjoyed that plenty, while com- 
merce prevails, the price of tranſportable goods 
muſt depend on the foreign market. And even 
if we ſuppoſe 2 country quite ſhut up from foreign 


commerce, like Japan, the prices mult {till depend 


on the conſumption and the means of ſupplying 
it“. Plenty of money may make ſome delica- 
cies and ſuperfluities dearer, becauſe as it enables 
more individuals to aſpire.to them, it may increaſe 
the demand for them but that can only be the 
caſe with ſuch productions as cannot be increaſed 
by art. Game, Fiſh, and ſuch like, may riſe 
to an immoderate pitch; *tis poſlible that even 
Poultry and Butchers meat may alter their pro- 


portion to Corn; but where the induſtry of men 
is concerned, that will ſoon exert itſelf i in propor- 


1 


F ” ©% 


In the caſe of famine in a Town beſieged or cut off 


from all communication from without, neceſſaries would 


grow dear in proportion to the plenty of money in the 
place. I can think of no other ſituation where this would 
be the rule. 


L 24 1 


tion to the demand. The plenty of proviſions, and 


of courſe the price of ſuch commodities as have con- 


nection with; that plenty, depends on Agricul- 
ture, not on Money; for as the paor do not aim 
at wealth, and only want daily bread, the price 


of their labour will not depend on plenty of 
money, but of pro iſions, and the price of pro- 
viſions Will. be partly regulated by the foreign 
8 market, 11: Scarcity- of money, on the contrary, 
tends: to make moſt things dear; for where there 
is little money, Agriculture will be neglected, 
and Stock will not be raiſed ; Moſt improvements 
being attended with expence, they will not be at- 
tempted ; there will be no proviſion: made againſt 
a ſcarcity from want of granaries, and from not- 
being able to lie out of one's money.; and the 


means of procuring. a 8 from abroad will be 


wanting. 


I things were to increaſe in their price in 


proportion to the increaſe of money, ſuch increaſe 

would be attended with many inconveniencics, 

and no advantage. OM 
Tae price of commodities, proves their plenty 


or ſcarcity in proportion to the demand for them, 
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not that of money: Tlis pries of money is the it 
tereſt it bears, and the intereſt of mone ya like the 
price of other things ought᷑ to riſe and fall in pro- 


portion to the demand and plenty: not that r i 
always and neceſſarily the caſe; for as the rie ar 
few ein number, and have great opportunities of 
joining in confederaey, and monopolzing, | they 
require a Sir Fol ab Child, or a Barnard! to re- 
ſtrain them, ſo as. the Public may receive ſome 
benefit from the plenty of their comfiodit7). 
- DearNEss of Living, and dearneſs of alas 


modities, are extremely different. People of 4 


certain Rank muſt live according to their Station 
and muſt be determined in that, by the example 
of others, and the euſtom of the place; 

Maxx places are cheap to live in where com- 
modities are dear and ſcarce; in others. Living 
is dear, tlio' every particular thing is cheap 


Tis dearer living at Paris than at Amſterdans, the? 


molt things are dearer in the latter than the for- 


mer; becauſe one muſt dreſs, and keep! an equi 


page to be well received at Paris, but a' man 


would not recommend himſelf by : doing ſo at 


Amſterdam : So far plenty of money, by giving 4 
83 | | : | taſte 
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taſte for f eddie increaſes the zxponte of 
living, but does not the price of commodities. 1 
Is from not viewing things in this light, 1 
that people are apt to conſider barren and remote 
countries as cheap. If men were to wear the ſame 
apparel, and to aim at the ſame things and way of 5 
living, they would find the North of Scotland | 
dearer than the City of London. | | 
Tus inundation of Money that poured itſelf 
into Europe, on the firſt diſcovery of the Weſt- 
Indies, could not fail to raiſe the price of every 
thing. It was ſudden and accidental, nd # 
us in a ſtate of indolence and floth, and withour 
even the baſis of that induſtry and commerce that 
conſtitutes the balance, and keeps down the mar- 
ket. It was ſome time before the plenty of 


money could have its operation. It could not in 
a moment form Artificers, and Commodities 
to beſtow it on. Things then were ſcarce in 
proportion to the demand, and could not fail 
to riſe in their prices. The high price every 
thing bore, ſet numberleſs hands to work, and 
ſoon brought down the market; and tho? the 
Mines of America have continued to bleed, the 1 
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| induſtry, Py incteaſe of commodities” they have 


1 excited here, has kept pace with them, and the 
7 prices have rather diminiſhed than increaſed from 


the beginning of the laſt century. 
W axxr there is little induſtry and commerce, 
5 the markets muſt be liable to fluctuate; a country 
in that ſtate muſt depend intirely on the favour- 
ableneſs of Seaſons for its ſubſiſtence. Thus we 
read in the accounts of former times, of Corn and 


Cattle being exceſſively cheap at particular periods, 
and extravagantly dear ſoon after; at preſent, that 
commerce is grown univerſal, the whole World 

avails itſelf of the plenty of a particular country, 

and of its ſcarcity too, by ſending their ſuperfluity 
to the country that has occaſion for it. Thus 
- fach inequalities as we read of formerly, can never 
1 happen in the preſent ſtate of things. 
IT] x effect of increaſe of money on the price of | 
Commodities, is neceſſarily this; ſuch things as 
| are multiplied by art alone, become exceſſively 
a | 5 cheap. This i is the caſe with manufactured goods 
1 0c all ſorts; ; things that depend on nature alone 
| for their production, grow unmeaſurably dear, 
of and increaſe in their price as a country grows 


E | - richer, 
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richer, and the number of individuals who can 


aſpire to them, augment 5 this is the caſe with 


ſome ſpecies of Fiſh, of Game, &c. in London; 
Truffles in France, and Ginſeng in China. 
Turkt are commodities that participate of 


both nature and art; of this ſort are Pond Fiſh, 


Poultry, and even Butchers meat; theſe can be 


l multiplied by art : but as they are not of a na- 
ture to be ſupplied from abroad like Corn, they 


are more liable to riſe in their prices from an in- 


creaſe of money, and that in proportion as art or 


nature prevails in their production. 
Ir muſt be allowed, the wages of Day- labourers 


and Tradeſmen has increaſed within theſe 60 


years, that is, one pays more to a Bricklayer, 
Maſon, and Carpenter, Sc. than formerly; but 
that increaſe .rather confirms than weakens my 


propoſition. The increaſe is chiefly to be imput- 


ed to the taxes, impoſed from the public neceſſi- 
ties, on all ſorts of people. A Day - labourer has 


not ſo much money to beſtow on himſelf as. in the 
time of Henxy VII.: He muſt live, and fubſiſt his 


family; he cannot drink his beer ſo cheap as he 


_m his ſhoes, fire, light, ſoap, candles, ſalt, Se. 
muſt 


1 ' . 5 1 4 n 
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muſt pay, and, fie deducting all G it will 


be found he works at * as * as in Han- 


RT VIPs time. 
Tis as nene to aſcribe the nerrals in 


the wages of Day-labourers, to the increaſe of 


money, as it would be to aſſert, that it is Wing 
to that increaſe, that we pay dearer for a News 


paper, or an advertiſement than before the, taxes 


on them took place, 121 

AxorHER circumſtance that muſt contribute 
to raiſe the wages of Labourers, is the immenſe 
and ſudden reſort to the city of London: The de- 
mand for labour there, muſt make thoſe: employed 


in it ſcarce, aud from the principle; That nothing 


can raiſe the market, but the increaſe of the de- 
mand in proportion to the thing wanted, there 
is likely to be more Labour than Labourers, in a 
City that does not ſupply itſelf with people; and 


as the enticement of higher wages muſt tempt a- 
way people from the country, there muſt be a 


ana to raiſe the prices there in ſome paper 


tion. 8 | 
AFTER all that has been ſaid, ated 


fauna That lowneſs of wages gives an advan- 
tage 


[ 30 ] 
tage in point of Trade and Manufacture, al be 


diſputed, and is not always true. 
IT will be found, that in the places where the 


greateſt Manufactures are carried on, the wages 


of Labourers are very high, particularly in Hol- 
land, the cities of London, and Paris. The rea- 


ſon is, That the beſt hands will always go where 


they can carn the higheſt wages; and there is no 


difterence in wages, not even betwixt the deareſt 


and cheapeſt places, equal to the difference in {kill 


and addreſs; Thus none but the worſt Artificers 


are left in the Country, while the beſt crowd to 
the town; and there is nothing more different 
than the wages of the Labourer, and the cheap- | 
neſs of Labour.—Many branches of labour can be 


performed by the Great, as cheap in and about 


London, where the wages are 25. a-day, as in the 


Country where they do not exceed one. But as 
this is. a new ſubject, and would lead me into a 


long diſcuſſion, I only hint it. 


On the whole, if the wages of Labourers are 


increaſed, it is not to be accounted for as an im— 


mediate conſequence of the increaſe of money, 


further than as money enables a greater number 


8 


t 31-7 
of people to employ Labourers, it increaſly the 
demand for Labour; and if we take it in that 


light, it muſt increaſe the number of People; for 
Men will always multiply up to the means of ſup- 


* 


porting them. — Another proof that plenty of 
money does not neceſſarily increaſe the price of 
Labour, is from what happens in the Eaft- Indies, 
and in China: Money has been conſtantly flowing 


into thoſe countries, from the earlieſt times; 


and yet Labour is no where ſo cheap. This I do 
not build upon, ſenſible of our ignorance of the 


Police, and Public œconomy of thoſe countries. 
II may be objected, that if vaſt numbers of 

mines ſhould be diſcovered, Silver would grow 

common as Lead and Iron, and of courſe would 


become equally contemptible. It would require 
immenſe plenty to make it univerſally common, 


and while it remained ſcarce in any conſiderable 


part of the Trading World, it would be of value 


every where ; and if we ſuppoſe Agriculture and 


Neceſſaries to increaſe in proportion, there is no 


reaſon why the plenty of Silver ſhould make 
things dearer, ſince their plenty would haye an 


equal tendency to make Silver dear with re- 
| ſpect 
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ſpect to them; but as it was partly owing to the 5 
fcarcity of Silver, that it was received as the x 
meaſure of commerce, there can be no doubt, X 


that if it was to become too plentiful, it would 
: have the fate of Braſs amongſt. the Romans, i 5 5 
would ceaſe to be conſidered as the meaſure of 
commerce, and would give way to ſomething 
more commodious, that con veniency would point | : 


. IOES 8 


out, : 7 | L 
Tur are highly miſtaken who would con- .F 
fonnd the Public Debts with Paper Curreneyʒ 
one might with equal propriety conſider Mort- 


gages on private eſtates as fuch. 
FRANCE owes an enormous debt, and yet ad- by 


mits of no Paper Currency, and 'tis even a que- 5 

ſtion if their Government is capable of it. 
By Paper Currency can only be meant, ſuch N 

Bank or Bankers Bills, as carry along with them 

a certainty that the money they expreſs is actu- 

ally depoſited, and can be received on demand. 

Wherever there is the ſmalleſt doubt or difficulty 

of receiving payment, they will not be accepted 

of as money. This cannot be faid of the Public 
Debts, which are liable to fluctuate, and where 
no 
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no man can make a demand of his money; ; but if 
he wants to convert them into Caſh, he muſt look 
out for a purchaſer. On the contrary nothing 
threatens our Paper Currency ſo much, as the in- 
creaſe of the Public Debt. The Dividends drawn 
A. by Foreigners diminiſh the quantity of Specie, and 
there mult ever be a proportion between that and 
the Paper it gives currency to Any national 
r | diſtreſs that was to occaſion a diminution of the 
. funds engaged for the payment of the intereſt of 
5 theſe debts, would occaſion Runs on Banks, and 
/ hurt their Credit; moſt money'd Men depend on 
the punctual payment of the dividend of Stocks, 
for the return of money to anſwer their engage · 
ments: If that ſhould fail, an univerſal ſtoppage 
of pay ment would be the conſequence. 
| IF we can ſuppoſe ſuch an alarm as to create an 
i apprehenfion of the loſs of the Capital, Foreigners 
? would take the firſt hint to ſell out, and would _ 
e drain the Banks of all their Specie. ETOP 
— Tak moſt can be ſaid of the Public Debts, 
= -- is, that they ate money's- worth; they cannot | 
with any propriety be called Money. Ln. 
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